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PEEFACE. 



The contents of the following pages were originally 
delivered as a lecture before the members of a 
Young Men's Christian Association at Plymouth. 
The subject of which they treat, although of great 
and universal interest, is one concerning which 
few persons possess any definite information, and 
there is no work in existence at the present time 
which treats of it as a whole. It is with a view 
to supply the deficiency, by presenting the lead- 
ing facts and arguments connected with the sub- 
ject of Revision in a form adapted for those 
readers who have not means to acquire or time to 
study the larger works on the subject, that these 
pages are now oflFered to the public. 

I have only to add that in preparing the lec- 
ture free use was made of the principal works on 
Revision, more especially those of Ellicott, Light- 
foot, and Trench. 

Plymouth, Beceviher, 1874. 






Of the many glorious legacies which have come 
down to us from the Refonners of the 16th 
century, there is none so unspeakably precious as 
our English Bible. Men of all ranks and con- 
ditions, and of all creeds, have united in bearing 
testimony to its surpassing beauty and worth. Men 
of profound and accurate scholarship have testi- 
fied to iti^ faithfulness as a translation; men of 
taste have extolled the dignity and simplicity 
of its style and language; men of letters have 
noted its ennobling influence upon our litera- 
ture ; English Christians of every denomination 
have marked their sense of its truthfulness by 
accepting it as a common bond of union ; and 
the great multitude of believers have rejoiced 
to hear in it the voice of God speaking to them 
iu a language which the simplest can understand. 
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Even Eoman Catholic writers have been con- 
strained to bear a reluctant testimony to its 
extraordinary power and beauty, while lamenting 
its influence in thwarting the eflforts made by 
Eome to recover her sway over our countrymen. 
" Who will not say/' says Father Faber, 'Hhat 
the uncommon beauty and marvellous English 
of the Protestant Bible is one of the great strong- 
holds of heresy in this country f It Uves in the 
ear like a music that can never be forgotten ; 
like the sound of church bells, which the con- 
vert hardly knows how he can forego. Its 
felicities often seem to be almost things rather 
than mere words. It is part of the national 
mind and the anchor of national seriousness. 
Nay, it is worshipped with a positive idolatry, 
in extenuation of whose gross fanaticism its 
intrinsic beauty pleads availingly with the man 
of letters and the scholar. The memory of the 
dead passes into it. The potent traditions of 
childhood are stereotyped in its verses. The 
power of all the griefs and trials of a man is 
hidden beneath its words. It is the representa- 
tive of his best moments ; and all that has been 
about him of soft, and gentle, and pure, and 
penitent, and good, speaks to him for ever out of 
his English Bible. It is his sacred thing, which 
doubt has never dimmed and controversy has 
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never soiled. It lias been to him all along as 
the silent, but oh ! how intelligible, voice of his 
guardian angel ; and in the length and breadth 
of the land, there is not a Protestant with one 
spark of religiousness about him, whose spiritual 
biography is not in his Saxon Bible. And all 
this is an unhallowed power ! " * 

It is, therefore, no matter of wonder that a 
treasure so priceless should be guarded with the 
most scrupulous and jealous care, or that a pro- 
posal to revise it, however urgently such revision 
may be demanded in the interests of truth, should 
at the outset meet with opposition. " Why,'^ it 
may naturally be asked, ^^ attempt to improve that 
which is universally admitted to be so excellent ? 
Why meddle with a version which presents the 
word of Grod in all its substantial integrity, — 
which has gone home to the hearts of the people, 
and is by them regarded as containing the very 
words of inspiration V^ And we need not be 
surprised to find some going even further, and 
charging would-be revisers with profanely touch- 
ing the ark of God, and tampering with the very 
fountain of revealed truth. 



* From Faber's essay on ** The Interest and Characteristics 
of the Lives of the Saints," p. 10, prefixed to a life of St. 
Francis of Assisi, which forms vol. xzy. of the Oratory series 
of the Liyes of Modern Saints. 
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These and other objections, some of which will 
be noticed presently, were urged when proposals 
were first made for a revision of our English 
Bible, and were fully and reverently discussed 
during many years ere action was taken. The 
work has now passed from the stage of discussion 
to that of action, and considerable progress has 
already been made in it. We are therefore fairly 
committed to the enterprise, and the question of 
its desirableness may be considered as settled. 
I shall, therefore, not occupy much time in dis- 
cussing the arguments for and against revision; it 
will be at once more useful and more interesting 
to give an account of our present version, point- 
ing out the defects and blemishes which are 
admitted on all hands to exist in it, and indicat- 
ing the improvements we may fairly expect to 
find in a revised version. 

We may begin by laying down the follow- 
ing conditions as essential to the production of 
a satisfactory popular version of any work writ- 
ten in a foreign language. 

1. The translators must possess an accurate 
text of the original work. 

2. They must be well acquainted with the 
language of the original. 

3. They must have made themselves masters 
of their book : comprehending fully its scope. 
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pecaliarities of style and diction^ and allusions of 
whatever kind. 

4. They must be bound by no arbitrary rules 
of rendering. 

5. The translation must be into good vernacular 
English. 

6. The work of translation should be done, as 
far as possible, round one table. 

Now if we examine C5arefully the circumstances 
under which our present English Bible was pro- 
duced, we shall find that, of these six conditions, 
only one was fully satisfied : that one, namely, 
which requires that the translation be into good 
vernacular English. Upon this point our present 
version leaves nothing to be desired ; on all the 
others it is, as we shall presently see, more or less 
defective and capable of improvement. 

Our authorized version was first issued from 
the press in the year 1611, having taken four 
'years to complete. Six companies of scholars had 
been engaged on it, two companies meeting at 
Oxford, two at Cambridge, and two at Westmin- 
ster. It is well known that the translators were 
not the first to attempt a rendering of the Scrip- 
tures into Enghsh. Wiclif (1380), Tyndale (1534), 
Coverdale (1535), Rogers (1537), Oranmer, (The 
Great Bible, 1540), Whittingham (The Geneva 
version, 1560), Archbishop Parker (The Bishops^ 
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Bible, 1568), and others had preceded them. At 
the time when they began their work, the version 
of Whittingham, known as ^^The Geneva Bible,'' 
was very popular among the masses, while Arch- 
bishop Parker's version, known as "The Bishops' 
Bible," was in fevour at court, and was the version 
most commonly read in church. The work of the 
translators was thus one of revision rather than 
of original translation; they were, in fact, directed 
to adhere, as far as possible, to the rendering of 
The Bishops' Bible. 

The style and language of our present version 
is confessed by all to possess in the highest degree 
the qualities of purity, simplicity, and grandeur, 
and great praise has accordingly been bestowed 
on the translators. It may be safely said that 
the greater part of this praise is due of right to 
one whom they, with admirable judgment, were 
glad to follow whenever their instructions per- 
mitted : thus (in their own words) " seeking the 
truth rather than their own praise." It is to her 
greatest Reformer, William Tyndale, that England 
is, in the main, indebted for her grand old Saxon 
Bible ; it is from his " well of English undefiled " 
that the draughts which are the daily solace of 
millions have been drawn. Nine-tenths of the 
contents of our Bibles are almost word for word 
identical with his version; and although our 
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translators have sometimes improved upon him^ 
they have in not a few instances altered him for 
the worse, losing not merely his purity of styld, 
but also his accuracy of rendering. 

Tyndale, in fact, had this great advantage over 
the translators of King James, that while they 
worked, as it were, in fetters, he was perfectly 
free and untrammelled in carrying out his great 
design, — to give the lay people of England the 
Scripture plainly laid before their eyes in their 
mother-tongue. He had in his mind the well- 
being of the masses ; and his memorable boast 
that ^^ if God spared his life, ere many years he 
would cause a boy that driveth a plough to know 
more of the Scriptures than the priests did,'' seta 
plainly before us the grand enterprise he was 
bent on accomplishing, and to which he devoted 
his life. The translators, on the other hand, were 
bound by a code of rules drawn up by their 
president. Archbishop Bancroft, a man of arbi- 
trary and imperious temper, whose influence on 
the revision was alike extensive and mischievous. 
Again and again were renderings upon which the 
translators had agreed altered by him to suit his 
own views. As an instance of his emendations 
we may note the 37th verse of the 19th chapter 
of the Acts. The words which the translators 
had quite correctly translated '^robbers of 
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temples/' Bancrofl altered into ''robbers of 
churclies,'' in order to fumisli a Scripture pre- 
cedent for the word *' church " being applied to 
a material building. . 

The rules laid down for the guidance of the 
translators were, in substance, as follows : — 

1. The Bishops' Bible to be followed, and as 
little altered as the truth of the original will 
permit. 

2. The old ecclesiastical words, as " church,'' 
" bishop," '' ordain," to be kept. 

3. When a word has different significations, 
that to be kept which was most commonly used 
by the ancient Fathers. 

4. The division of the chapters to be altered 
as little as may be. 

5. These translations to be used when they 
agree better with the teirt than The Bishops' 
Bible, Tyndale's, Matthews', Coverdale's, Whit- 
church's, the Geneva version. 

. Let us now imagine what were the materials 
the translators had to guide them in ascertaining 
the text, and preparing a translation of it into 
English. 

The Old Testament (with but few exceptions) 
was written in Hebrew, the New Testament in 
Greek. It had long been the policy of Eome to 
denounce the study of the Greek and Hebrew 
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Scriptures, extolling the while as the acme of 
perfection the Latin version, commonly known as 
the Vulgate. Some eminent Romanists went so 
far as to compare the Vulgate to our LoriJ, and 
the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures to the two 
thieves between whom He was crucified. Under 
these circumstances, as was natural, the study of 
the sacred languages was neglected, while Latin 
became the common language of scholars and 
divines. The Reformation, which threw open the 
floodgates of knowledge, gave a great impulse to 
the study of Hebrew and Greek ; but it was long 
before the dust which centuries of neglect had 
accumulated over them could be cleared away. 
When Luther began his work of translation 
scarcely anything was known of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Hebrew scholarship was entirely in 
the hands of the Jewish rabbis, and the Ma- 
soretic or traditional text of the Old Testament 
Scriptures was regarded with superstitious vene- 
ration as absolutely perfect. There is not in all 
the annals of literature a more striking instance 
of credulity than the general acquiescence of the 
learned in that opinion. The rabbis boldly 
asserted, and the Christians implicitly believed, 
that the Hebrew text was free from error, and 
that in all the MSS. of it, not an instance of a 
various reading of importance could be produced. 
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'' Prom the extremity of the East to the extremity 
of the West the word of Gk)d is read with one 
mouth and in one manner ; and in all the books 
that there are in Asia, Africa, and Europe, there 
is discernible a full agreement, without any dif- 
ference whatever." Such was the language of 
Buxtorf, a Christian writer, in the year 1620. 
With such ideas in vogue at the time our version 
was made, need we wonder to find it inaccurate ? 
Is it not rather matter of surprise and thank- 
fulness that its errors are so comparatively few 
and unimportant ? 

The Greek text used by our translators was 
substantially that of Erasmus, published in the 
year 1527. The materials Erasmus had for pre- 
paring it were meagre in the extreme, so much 
so that when preparing the text of the Revelation, 
he actually had in some places to create a text by 
retranslation from the Vulgate into his own 
Greek. And scanty as were the materials, they 
were not less poor. Of the five great uncial 
MSS., to which critics of this day attach such 
supreme importance, not one was then available, 
and the best MS. in his possession — a really 
good authority* — he never used, for the very 



* The Codex Basileensis (in the Pablio Library at Basle) 
contaming the four GoBpels, of the eighth century. 
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reason^ as lie himself tells us^ that its readings 
were so diflFerent from the others. 

The Greek language was better known than 
Hebrew, but the knowledge of it possessed by 
the best scholars was rudimentary and imper- 
fect. The meanings of the words were not fully 
grasped, the laws of construction were but im- 
perfectly apprehended, and the true principles of 
interpretation were not dreamed of. Dogma and 
tradition ruled supreme, fixed the reading, and 
determined the sense. The following advice of 
John Selden will show how completely, even at a 
later period, men^s minds were under the do- 
minion of prejudice in studying the Scriptures. 
He says, ^' When you meet with several readings 
of the text, take heed you admit nothing against 
the tenets of your Church; but do as if you 
were going over a bridge, — ^be sure you hold fast 
by the rail, and then you may dance here and 
there as you please ; be sure you keep to what 
is settled, and then you may flourish upon your 
various lections.'' 

Let us now compare with this poverty of 
material the abundance at our disposal at the 
present day. Scarcely had the authorized version 
issued from the press, when the integrity of the 
Hebrew text began to be questioned. Louis 
Cappel, a French Protestant, who flourished in 
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the early part of the 17th century, was the first 
to doubt its correctness;* but the blind preju- 
dice of theologians prevented the inquiry being 
followed up. It was not until the last century 
that it was taken up and prosecuted with energy 
and thoroughness. Dr. Kennicott, about the 
middle of the last century, examined and com- 
pared 694 Hebrew MSS. He was followed by 
De Rossi, and in 1806 a critical Hebrew text was 
published by Jahn. Lee, Ewald, and Davidson 
have carried on the work of improving the text ; 
and although we cannot even now be considered 
as possessing a thoroughly satisfactory Hebrew 
text, yet we are in a far better position for as- 
certaining the true reading of the Old Testament 
Scriptures than were the tranelators of King 
James I. Moreover the study of the Hebrew 
language has been pursued by a long line of 
distinguished scholars in Germany, too numerous 
to name here, and has by them been brought to 
a state of perfection which leaves little to be 
desired. 

* Cappel's ** Critioa Sacra " was published in 1650. He 
pointed oat the great discrepancy between the printed Hehrew 
text and the ancient versions. Father Morin, in his ** Ex- 
ercitationes in ntnimqae Samaritanomm Pentateuchum/* 
published in 1631, impugned the correctness of the Hebrew 
MSS. on the ground of the discrepancy between them and the 
Samaritan and Septuagint versions. 
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Of the New Testament Scriptures, not less 
than 120 MSS. in uncial or capital letters, of 
dates varying from the fourth to the 10th century, 
and nearly 1400 MSS. in cursive or running 
hand, many far superior to anything Erasmus 
had at his command, have been examined and 
collated with the most minute and painstaking 
accuracy. The labours of Scrivener, Alford, 
Tregelles, and others among our countrymen, 
and of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischendorf 
in GerBiany, have accomplished this great work, 
and put us in possession of a text in all proba- 
bility not less correct than the best edition we 
possess of the works of Shakspeare. Of the 
advances made in the study of the Greek lan- 
guage since the authorized version was made it 
is needless to say much ; we may confidently 
aver, however, that the Greek scholarship of the 
present day is as far in advance of that possessed 
by the best scholars of the time of James I., as 
our acquaintance with the sciences of geography 
and astronomy surpasses that of people who 
believed stories about the anthropophagi and men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders, 
and who beheld in a comet a terrible monster 
which could from his horrid hair shake pestilence 
and war. 

Moreover, in the time of our translators almost 
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nothing was known of the geography and natnral 
history of Palestine, or of Eastern manners and 
customs. It is amusing to read how questions 
relating to these matters were settled in those 
dayd. Selden relates a dispute that arose among 
a group of learned divines on the distance be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jericho. Some made it 
twenty miles; others would have it to be no 
more than ten; and at last it was concluded to be 
only seyen, for this strange reason, that fish was 
brought from Jericho to the Jerusalem market. 
Selden here interposed with the suggestion that 
the fish might have been salted, and thus 
^'silenced those acute disputants. ^^ 

We have thus seen that of the six conditions 
of success above laid down, five were not fulfilled. 
The translators had not a correct text to go 
upon, theic knowledge of the sacred languages 
was imperfect, and their apprehension of biblical 
allusions still more defective. Moreover, they 
did not all work together, the result being a 
certain want of harmony and evenness in the 
translation of diflFerent parts of Scripture, some 
parts being done much better than others. They 
were bound to observe the rules laid down for 
their guidance, and were further controlled in 
their action by prejudices shared by them in 
common with the best and wisest of their age. 
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I shall now adduce some examples of the 
errors and defects which are to be found in our 
authorized version. 

First, we have errors in the text itself. And 
of these there are three classes : those in which 
words or passages have been dropped out, those 
in which words or passages have been inter- 
polated, and those in which the text has been 
altered. 

Of omissions there are but few instances ; 
copyists having invariably been found more 
prone to add than to omit. One of the most 
remarkable is found in Genesis iv. 8. In our 
version the passage reads thus : '^ And Gain 
talked with Abel his brother: and it came to 
pass, when they were in the field, that Cain rose 
up against Abel his brother, and slew him.'' 
Now the word in the original which is here 
rendered '' talked,'' never has that meaning. It 
should be translated '' said."* The passage will 
then read, " And Cain said to Abel his brother : 
and it came to pass, when they were in the field," 
etc. Thus stands the Hebrew text, and it is 
plainly unintelligible. But the Samaritan and 
Septuagint versions inform us that a line has 

* 1DM is never nsed in the sense of " to speak '' or "to talk 
with" but is always followed by what is said, and means'" to 
say." 
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been left out Supplying this omission, we read 
as follows, '' And Cain said to Abel .his brother. 
Let us go out into the field. And it came to 
pass, when they were in the field, that Cain rose 
up against Abel his brother, and slew him/'* 

Again, in Exodus xii. 40 we have the following 
reading : ^* Now the sojourning of the children of 
Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred 
and thirty years/' This passage has been a per- 
fect cross to . commentators, who have exhausted 
all the resources of their ingenuity in endeavour- 
ing to reconcile this statement with known facts. 
But the- difficulty is at once removed by the read- 
ing of the Samaritan and Septuagint versions, 
which is further confirmed by Josephus. " Now 
the sojourning of the children of Israel, which 
they made in the land of Egypt arid in the land 
of Gcmaan, was four hundred and thirty years/' 
We might also read in Ephesians vi. 9, for 
^' Knowing that your Master also is in heaven," 
the fuller reading, sanctioned by the three oldest 
MSS., "Ejiowing that both their Master and 
yours is in heaven/' 

* The words supplied are not found in any Hebrew MS. 
But many MSS. note here an hiatus. The LXX., the 
Samaritan, Aquila, the Syriac, the Vulgate, and the targum 
of Jonathan contain them ; but they are not in the targum of 
Onkelos. 
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Instances of passages improperly brought into 
the teid} are, unhappily, far more numerous. The 
most important of them all is the famous text of 
the heavenly witnesses, in 1 John v. 7 : *' There 
are three that bear witness in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Spirit, and these three 
are one/' This passage, concerning the authen- 
ticity of which a fierce controversy raged during 
many years, has — as is now universally admitted 
-—no right whatever to a place in the Scriptures. 
It does not appear in a single Greek MS. before 
the 16th century;* it is wanting in all the 
ancient versions, and it is not alluded to by any 
of the early Fathers. It must therefore, on every 
ground of criticism, be regarded as spurious. 
So Erasmus deemed it, and it was accordingly 
omitted in his first two editions of the Greek 
Testament. A vehement clamour was raised 
against him for his honesty, and he at length 
restored it to the text, in order, as he said, to 
deprive calumny of its handle. The 37th verse 
of the 8th chapter of the Acts is likewise un- 
doubtedly spurious. In all probability it was 

* Two Greek MSS. of the 16th century contain the passage, 
—the Dublin Montfort MS., and the Vatican MS., Ottob. 
298. Against their authority is that of 191 MSS. of all ages, 
including the Alexandrine, the Vatican, and the Sinaitio 
Codices. 
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inserted from one of the ancient baptismal 
formularies^ as the confession inserted in the 
text appears to have been from an early date 
required of each candidate for baptism. So also 
the story of the angel troubling the water (John 
V. 3, 4) would undoubtedly disappear from a 
revised version. It is a good instance of what 
at first was nothing but a marginal note or gloss 
having slipped into the text^ and been there 
retained for centuries. 

Many also are the instances in which the text 
has been altered, either inadvertently or by de- 
sign. Thus in Isaiah ix. 8, we read : — 

" Thou hast multiplied the natioiii 
And not increased the joy : 
They joy before Thee as with the joy of harvest." 

Here we have an evident contradiction. The 
fact is, the Hebrew word rendered (correctly) 
by ''not'* is the same in pronunciation, though 
not in spelling, as that which signifies '' to him '' 
or ''to it.'' Hence the passage as corrected 
reads thus : — 

" Thou hast multiplied the nation. 
And hast increased its joy : 
They joy before Thee as with the joy of harvest." 

Another instance is Matthew vi. 1, "Take 
heed that ye do not your ahns before men." 
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For " alms *' we should read " righteousness/^ 
Farther on in the chapter we find this righteous^ 
ness classified as almsgiving, pray ing, fasting ^ etc., 
all of which we are bidden beware of doing be- 
fore men, to be seen of them. Again, the pas- 
sage in John x. 16,— ^' And other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold : them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there 
shall be one fold, and one shepherd,^' — ^has been 
quite a stock argument with the High Church 
party. Sermons have been preached, and hymns 
have been written, picturing in glowing terms 
the safety and happiness of those who belong to 
the '^ one fold,'' i.e., the Church ; and describing 
the wretchedness and danger of those who are 
without its pale. Unhappily for the argument, 
the " one fold '' is pure myth. Our Lord's words 
are, ''There shall be one ^ocft, and one shepherd:" 
a declaration not iEit all at variance with the sup- 
position that there may be many folds. 

We will now consider those errors which arise 
firom mistranslation. The varieties of this class 
are so diversified that it is impossible to do more 
than indicate a few of them. Some arise from 
sheer mistakes as to the meaning of words. 
Thus, in those passages in Exodus where Moses 
is represented as directing the Israelites to borrow 
of the Egyptians gold and silver and raiment. 
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we have a grievous error, which infidelity has 
eagerly seized upon. The true meaning is, ^' ask ^' 
or '^ demand.*' And there is another serious 
error in Exodus xxxiv. 33 : " And till Moses had 
done speaking with the people, he put a veil 
over his face." The proper rendering is, ''And 
when Moses had done speaking with the people, 
he put a veil over his face.'' This rendering clears 
up the reference to this passage in 2 Corinthians 
iii. 13, which is otherwise unintelligible. Again, 
the passage 1 Corinthians xi. 26, — " For as often 
as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show 
the Lord's death till He come," — ^has been laid 
hold of by ritualists in our day, as a justification 
of certain mummeries which they had introduced 
into the Communion Service. They argued that 
such acts; being intended as an e^^hibition of our 
Lord's death, were allowable, on the ground that 
St. Paul describes the Lord's supper as a " show- 
ing " of the Lord's death. St. Paul in fact says 
no such thing ; his words rendered correctly are, 
'' Ye do decla/re" or '' bear witness to, the Lord's 
death." 

Other mistakes, again, have arisen from the 
translators failing to properly appreciate the con- 
struction or idiom of the original. Much blame 
has been laid by preachers and commentators 
upon the patriarch Jacob, for the mercenary and 
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bargaining spirit which he displayed in his vow 
to the Almighty at Bethel. In reality, whatever 
of blame exists is due to the translators. Jacob's 
vow, rightly construed, reads thus : '^ K God 
will be with me, and will keep me . • . and 
if the Lord will be my God, then this stone, 
which I have* set for a pillar, shall be God's 
house, and of all that Thou givest me I will surely 
give the tenth unto Thee." 

Again, at 1 Timothy vi. 5, we read, '^ supposing 
that gain is godliness." The real meaning is, 
*' supposing that godliness is gain," i.e., a means 
of securing worldly advantages. The apostle, in 
the verse following, points exclusively to the 
spiritual benefits which true piety secures. " But 
godliness with contentment is great gain." The 
meaning of Hebrews xii. 1 is utterly confounded 
by the misplacement of the word " also." Our 
version makes the argument of the sacred writer 
consist in the idea that we, as well as the ancient 
believers, are compassed about by a great cloud 
of witnesses- : " Wherefore, seeing we also are 
compassed about," etc. The true drift of the 
passage is, that seeing we are compassed about 
by a great company of saints who have finished 
their course, we, like them, should persevere to 
the end. " Wherefore, seeing that we are com- 
passed about by so great a cloud of witnesses. 
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let 1M also lay aside eveiy weight, and run with 
patience the race that is set before us/^ 

Notice also the familiar passage in Bevelation 
XY. 2. '^ And I saw, as it were, a sea of glass 
mingled with fire, and them that had gotten the 
victory over the beast . . . stand on the sea 
of glass, having the harps of God. And they sing 
the song of Moses and of the Lamb/' Here the 
true rendering should be, '' stand bt the sea of 
glass." The allusion here is to the triumph of the 
Israelites over the Egyptians. Christ's saints are 
represented as standing on the shore of the fiery 
sea, through which they have been safely brought, 
and in which His enemies and theirs have been 
swallowed up; and there taking up again the 
song of Moses, now become also the song of the 
Lamb, and understood for the first time in its 
full force and meaning. 

In some cases our translators seem to have 
gone out of their way to commit blunders. For 
instance, the passage Joshua xi. 13 : ^^ But as for 
those cities that stood still in their strength, 
Israel burned none of them,'' conveys no mean- 
ing whatever. In the margin, however, our 
translators have given the alternative rendering, 
*' those cities which stood still on their heap." 
Here we get a glimpse of the meaning. A heap 
large enough for a city to stand on must be a 
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very large heap ; most people would call it a hill i 
and there can be no doubt that the proper ren- 
dering of the passage is, ''But as for those 
cities which stood on hills, Israel burned none 
of them/' 

Again, in Judges xv. 17, we are told that 
Samson called the place where he slew the Phili- 
stines " Bamath-lehi,'' or '' the casting away of 
the jaw/' The place was afterwards called 
''Lehi/' In the 19th verse we are told that 
'' God clave a hollow place that was in the jaw, 
and there came water thereout/' Here our 
translators haVe committed the absurdity of 
translating a proper name. The right rendering 
is, undoubtedly, '' God clave a hollow place that 
was in Lehi/' If the word is to be translated in 
the former part of the verse, it should be trans- 
lated in the latter part also, which would then 
read, '' he called the name thereof En-hakkore, 
which is in tlisjaw unto this day/' 

Pew passages in the Bible have more frequently 
served as texts for sermons than Elijah's pointed 
appeal to the apostate Israelites : " How long 
halt ye between two opinions ? " Here the literal 
rendering of the original, which is the best, has 
been passed over, and a somewhat far-fetched 
one has been selected. '' How long are ye halt- 
ing between the two sides?" expresses most 
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nearly tHe utterance of tlie prophet^ and wHo will 
not acknowledge that this rendering describes^ 
far better than that of the authorized version^ 
the state of the ten tribes at that time ? 

A very fertile source of obscurity, if not of 
positive error, has been the rendering of the 
same word or phrase differently on different oc- 
casions. Where great accuracy and clearness of 
expression are necessary, as they undoubtedly 
are in many parts of the Bible, the following rule 
cannot be too carefully followed : " When you 
have fixed on a word to express your meaning, 
do not change the word unless you wish also to 
change the meaning/^ This rule our translators 
have avowedly disregarded. In their preface 
they disclaim adherence to " uniformity of phras- 
ing,'' and assert their liberty to render '* the same 
Greek word sometimes by purpose, sometimes by 
intent; sometimes journeying, at other times 
i/r(weUing ; one where thinks and another where 
suppose ; '' and so of others. But they acknow- 
ledge that they did not consider themselves at^ 
liberty '^ to vary from the sense of that which 
they had translated before, if the word signified 
the same in both places.'' Now there are no 
instances in which this duty of restricting their 
liberty was plainer than where the same words 
occur in parallel passages in the three Gospels. 
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Yet tlus point Has been almost persistently ne- 
glected. It would seem as if in many cases 
there had been two or three contending parties 
as to a renderings and the result had been the 
fruit of a compromise which allowed A to have 
his way in Matthew^ B in Mark^ and G in Luke. 
Thus, in Mark x. 52, we have, '^ Thy faith hath 
made thee whole ;'' in Luke xviii. 42, " Thy faith 
hath saved thee/' the words in the original being 
identical. This is just the passage an unlettered 
preacher would lay hold of as an instance of how 
the Gospels fill out and explain one another. A 
more serious case, involving a positive discre- 
pancy, is the following! In Matthew xxvii. 45, 
and Mark xv. 33, we read, " There was darkness 
over tke whole Icmd until the niirth hour.^' In 
Luke xxiii. 44, the same words are rendered, 
" There was darkness over all the earth until the 
ninth hour.'' In some instances the rendering 
of a word is varied within the compass of a single 
paragraph. Thus, in John xv. 9-11, *'Gontinue 
ye in my love. If ye keep my commandments, 
ye shall abide in my love : even as I have kept 
my Father^s commandments, and abide in Uis 
love. These things have I spoken unto you, that 
my joy might remain in you." Here within the 
compass of three verses we have the same Greek 
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word rendered by ahide, continue, and remuin.* 
Eendering throughout by abide, we read^ '' Abide 
ye in my love. If ye keep my commandments, 
ye shall abide in my love, even as I have kept 
my Father's commandments, and abide in His 
love. These things have I spoken unto you that 
my joy might abide in you.'' Here the unity of 
meaning in the passage comes out.f 

This form of error has extended even to proper 
names. Nothing is more common in the New 
Testament than to find a well-known Old Testa- 
ment name disguised in a Greek form. To give 
only one example — a very important one. In 
Hebrews iv. 8, we read, " For if Jesus had given 
them rest, then would he not afterward have 

* In 1 John ii. 24 we find the same variety of rendering in 
a single verse — the verb fiiy<a being rendered snocessively 
" abide/* ** remain," and " continue." 

f The following examples, taken from a long list in Trench's 
" Revision of the New Testament," will show to what an ex- 
tent the translators have varied the rendering of the same 
word in different passages. Karapyiv, to ciunber (Luke xiii. 
7) ; to make without effect (Bom. iii. 3) ; to make void (Bom. 
iii. 81) ; to destroy (Bom. vi. 6) ; to loose (Bom. vii. 2) ; to 
deliver (Bom. vii. 6) ; to bring to naught (1 Cor. i. 8) ; to do 
away ( 1 Cor. xiii 10) ; to put away (1 Cor. xiii. 11) ; to put 
down (1 Cor. xiii. 24) ; to abolish (2 Cor. iii. 13). Ilapa- 
KoKiuti to comfort (Matt. ii. 18) ; to beseech (Matt. viii. 5) ; to 
desire (Matt, xviii. 32) ; to pray (Matt. xxvi. 58) ; to entreat 
(Luke XV. 28) ; to exhort (Acts ii 40) ; to call for (Acts xxviiL 
20). 
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spoken of another day/' How many Englisli 
Bible readers are aware that Jesus is the Greek 
form of the name Joshua, and that the above 
passage refers^ not to our Saviour^ but to Joshua 
the son of Nun ? 

In other cases^ precisely the opposite form of 
error is committed. Words perfectly distinct in 
the original, and having different significations, 
are rendered by the same English word. To 
some extent this is unavoidable. The Greek 
language is beyond aU comparison the most 
beautiful, the most powerful, the most subtle, 
that has ever flowed from the tongue of man. 
No other language possesses such a wealth of 
synonyms, such a marvellous aptitude for ex- 
pressing the most Tefined distinctions of mean- 
ing, the most subtle links of thought : no other 
language will ever set forth the meaning of the 
Holy Spirit of' God as it is set forth in the 
Greek Testament. Thus, the full beauty and 
significance of our Lord's discourse with Peter, 
after His resurrection, is lost to the English 
reader ; and must of necessity be so, owing to 
the comparative coarseness and poverty of ex- 
pression of our language. Yet are there in- 
stances to be found where our translators have 
not made the best possible use of the materials 
at their command. In John xvi. 23, 24, we read. 
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"And in tliat day ye shall ask me notliing. 
Verily, verily I say unto you, Whatsoever ye 
shall ask of the Father in my name. He will give 
it you. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my 
name; ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy 
may be full/' Here the first ask represents a 
word and a meaning quite distinct from that 
represented by the others. It should be ren- 
dered, "Ye shall inquire nothing of me/' 
Again, in the parable of the marriage feast, the 
servants {BovXoi) who summon the guests, and 
the servants (BiaKovoi) who cast out the man with- 
out a wedding garment, are entirely distinct. 
The former, who may be called servants^ are 
Christ's servants on earth ; the latter, who should 
be designated attendants, in order to preserve the 
distinction of terms in the original, are angels — 
those who stand waiting ready to execute the 
divine judgments, a work in which Scripture 
constantly represents them as being engaged. 

Another class of errors, or rather of unsuitable 
renderings, which is of constant occurrence in 
the Old Testament, is the retention of Hebrew 
forms of expression. The words of Selden on 
this point are well worthy of notice. " There is 
no book," he says, " so translated as the Bible. 
If I translate a French book into English, I turn 
it into English phrase and not into French- 
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English. ' U fait fi'oid,^ I say, 'it is cold/ not 'it 
makes cold / but the Bible is rather translated 
into English words than into English phrase. 
The Hebraisms are kept, and the phrase of that 
language is kept, which is well enough so long 
as scholars have to do with it, but when it comes 
among the common people, what gear they do 
make of it ! '' A few instances of these Hebrew 
phrases, unintelligible to ordinary readers, may 
be cited by way of illustration. ''They are 
crushed in the gate,*' means "they are con- 
demned in a court of justice,'* the courts of 
justice beingr held at the city gates. " The calves 
of our lips,'* means "the words of our mouths;" 
"a covenant of salt" means "a contract of 
friendship." And others might be quoted. 

Another fruitful source of inadequate or er- 
roneous renderings is the imperfect knowledge 
possessed by the translators of the geography 
of Palestine, and the manners and customs of 
Orientals. In Judges iii. 19, we read, "But 
Ehud turned again from the quarries that were 
by Gilgal." The word in the original might 
well bear the meaning " quarriesy^ were it not 
for the fact that Gilgal was situated in a wide 
alluvial plain, and there could have been no 
quarries within some miles of it. The alterna- 
tive reading, "graven images/* given in the 
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margin^ is doubtless tHe correct one. Again^ the 
passage, ^' Two mea shall be in one bed,^' is a 
rehdering perfectly allowable, but for the fact 
that it is entirely contrary to Eastern customs. 
It should be, " Two men shall be on one couch,^' 
i.6., seated together at a meal. In the authorized 
version, Isaiah xxii. 8 is rendered, '^ And he dis- 
coTered the covering of Judah.'' The obscurity of 
this passage is increased by the use of the word 
discover in a sense now obsolete ; but even when 
we substitute uncovered, or laid open, the mean- 
ing is not made plain. The true sense of the 
passage is, '^And he rent away the veil from 
Judah^'; the rending away of the veil being 
the greatest indignity that can be offered to an 
Eastern woman. There is also the conversation 
between our Lord and His disciples, in Mark 
viii. 17-20: ^^ Eemember ye not the five loaves 
of the five thousand, and how many baskets 
full of fragments ye took up ? They answered. 
Twelve. - And the seven loaves of the four 
thousand, and how many baskets ye took up 7 
They answered Seven." This passage loses 
its point in our version. It seems as if on the 
occasion last mentioned, the provision ^ade for 
the disciples was less abundant than that on the 
previous occasion. But the word " basket '' re- 
presents two distinct words, and two entirely 
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different articles. The cophinus, of whicli twelve 
were filled^ was a small wicker basket carried on 
the arm. The spurid, of which seven were filled, 
was a large bag made of mattings and often used 
for fish ; we may judge of its size by the fact 
that it was in a spurid that St. Paul was let 
down from the wall of Damascus. These names 
should be placed in the text^ and marginal notes 
added to explain the nature of the things alluded 
to. 

There is yet another defect in our text which 
cannot be laid to the charge of our translators, 
but which is productive of very serious mischief. 
I allude to the fact that many words used by 
the translators have either become obsolete or 
changed their meaning. Of words totally obso- 
lete there are not very many ; some will be found 
in the list given below.* But there are upwards 



• AU-to .... Jud. ix. 63. 


Boiled 


. 




Exod. ix. 31. 


Daysman . 
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Job ix. 33. 


Habergeon 
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Job xii. 26. 


Enops 


I 




Exod. xxY. 31, etc. 


A maul 


« 




Prov, xxv. 18. 


Neesings . 


► 




Job xii. 18. 


Ouches 


. 




Exod. xxviii. 11, etc. 


Scrabbled . 






1 Sam. xxi. 13. 


Sith 






Ezek. xxxY. 6. 


Taches 






Exod. xxvi. 6, etc. 
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of two hundred that have changed their meaning 
since the authorized version was made^ and they 
are just so many traps bv whie^h the unwary are 
often caught. I remember* many years ago hear- 
ing one of the most eloquent of London divines 
preach a sermon from the text, '^ I will run the 
way of Thy commandments, when Thou hast 
enlarged my heart *' (Ps. cxix. 32). The first part 
of the discourse was a most eloquent and touch- 
ing description of the blessedness of ^ running in 
the way of God's commandments; the second 
part was a very able but laboured and uncon- 
vincing attempt to make out a connection be- 
tween *' running '^ and an ''enlarged heart/' 
Now in our time the word '' enlarge '' means '' to 
make large *' ; but when the authorized version 
was made, it .signified '/to set at large/' or" to 
set at liberty " ; and in the Prayer-Book version 
of the Psalms we find this passage rendered, " I 
will run the way of Thy commandments, when 
Thou hast set my heart at liberty." 

The progress of Biblical and historical research 
has proved abundantly that the chronology of 
our present Bible cannot stand.* It is mainly 
that of Archbishop Usher, and is founded on the 



* The edition of 1611 appeared without dates. They ap- 
peared first in the Oxford edition of 1680. 
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Hebrew text. It does not agree with the chrono- 
logy of the Septuagint version, nor with that of 
Josephus; and it is irreconcilable with proba- 
bility and fact. Easebius showed that it makes 
Abraham and Noah contemporaries, allowing 
only 292 years between the deluge and the call 
of Abraham. Hales points out that upon this 
supposition Shem'must have lived to the fiftieth 
year of Jacob, and asks further, *^ How could the 
earth be so populous in Abraham^s days, or how 
could the kingdoms of Assyria and Egypt be 
established so soon after the deluge ? ^' This 
last difficulty was strongly felt by Sir Walter 
Ealeigh, who, in his '^History of the World,^' 
remarks, "If we advisedly consider the state 
and countenance of the world, such as it was in 
Abraham^s time, yea, before his birth, we shall 
find it were very ill done, by following opinion 
without the guide of reason, to pare the times 
over deeply between the flood and Abraham, be- 
cause in cutting them too near the quick, the 
reputation of the whole story might perchance 
bleed.'' And it has bled. The sagacity of this 
great and accomplished man did not erroneously 
anticipate that "the scorners" would not fail 
to detect and make the most of the difficulties 
created by the shorter system of chronology; 
difficulties which disappear at once if we adopt 
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the system of the Septuagint or of Josephus, 
each of which allows upwards of 1000 years be- 
tween the deluge and the caU of Abraham. 

But there is strong external evidence for be- 
lieving that the Hebrew text has been corrupted. 
Josephus clearly testifies that when he wrote, 
towards the end of the first century, the Hebrew 
and the Septuagint were in perfect accord, and 
Philo, somewhat earlier, gave similar evidence. 
The motive which may have led to such a cor- 
ruption is not far to seek. The Jews had a 
cherished tradition that the Messiah was to ap- 
pear about the middle of the sixth mfllenary age 
of the world. At that time Christ did, in fact, 
appear, according to the longer chronology ; and 
that this, their own tradition, was alleged against 
them by the early Christians, supplied a motive 
for the Jews to tamper with the scriptural 
genealogies, whereby they might contend that 
He appeared much before the expected time, and 
show that they still had ground for expecting 
the Messiah. That the Jews had this tradition 
we know, and we also know that their writers 
have often availed themselves of this argument, 
founded on the present state of the Hebrew 
text. That, in their bitter enmity to Christ, 
they would not scruple at such a proceeding, 
we have the evidence of Justin Martyr, who 
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distinctly charges them with alterilag or erasing 
passages in* their Scriptures which go to prove 
that Christ was the Messiah.* That such an 
alteration was practicable we have also good 
reason for believing. During the wars copies 
of the Hebrew Scriptures became very scarce, 
and the few remaining were mostly in the 
hands of rabbis; it would therefore be easy 
for them to falsify the Hebrew text, but not 
so the Septuagint, which was widely diffused, 
and in the hands of Christians and even of 
learned heathens. And that this was actually 
done appears from the statement of Eusebius, 
that even so late as his time, the longer chro- 
nology had not wholly disappeared from the 
Hebrew Bibles. 

There is another point which in a revision 
of the Bible will need serious attention — the 
present division into chapters and verses. These 
divisions, which had no place in the original, 
existed before our version was made, and the 
translators were bound by one of their rules to 
retain them. The history of their origin is, in 
brief, as follows. About the middle of the 13th 
century. Cardinal Hugo de Santo Caro projected 
a concordance to the Latin Vulgate, and divided 

* Origen and Tertnllian make the same charge. 
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the Old and New Testaments into chapters. In 
the 15tli century, Rabbi Nathan, in preparing 
a concordance of the Hebrew Scriptures, sub- 
divided the Old Testament into verses. In the 
16th century, Robert Stephens, a printer of 
Paris, published simultaneously a New Testa- 
ment and concordance, and divided the New 
Testament into verses, doing the work, we are 
told, on horseback, while on a journey from 
Paris to Lyons. We thus see that the present 
system of chapter-and-verse division does not 
even profess to be a portioning out of the text 
into paragraphs corresponding with the divisions 
into which it would naturally fall, but was con- 
structed so as to suit the convenience of certain 
makers of concordances. As might naturally 
be expected, it is frequently arbitrary and ca- 
pricious, and its efiTects in obscuring the meaning 
aremost injurious. The division into verses is most 
to be regretted ; it has, in fact, had the result of 
making the Bible assume to ordinary readers 
the appearance of a collection of aphorisms, each 
containing its own peculiar dogma. We may 
well agree with an intelligent American writer, 
''That no single thing has done more towards 
multiplying sects in the Christian body, and 
substituting a dry dogmatic theology in place 
of the living sap of revealed truth, than this 
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miscliievous device, for which there is but one 
poor plea — the advantage of easy reference/'* 

One or two instances of this mischief, taken 
almost at random, will suffice. In the last 
verse of the fifth chapter of Exodus a question 
is asked. The answer is given in the first verse 
of the sixth chapter. And in the last verse of 
the sixth chapter another question is put, which 
is answered in the first verse of the following 
chapter. Under the system, adopted by many 
persons, of reading the Bible chapter by qhapter, 
these questions would be left out in the cold till 
the recurrence of the time of devotion permitted 
the reply to go forth and fetch them home again. 
Again, in the Epistle to the Philippians, the first 
verse of the fourth chapter has no connection 
with the remaining portion of the chapter. It 
forms the conclusion to the third chapter, and 
should not have been detached from it. 

Of the mischief wrought by the division into 
verses, the two following passages (two out of 
many hundreds equally striking) will serve as 
examples. 



* ** The English Bible : History of the Translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into the English Tongue." By Mrs. H. G. 
Conant," 1856, p. 367. 
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HAaaAii. 1-6. 

In the second year of Darias the king, in the sixth month, 
in the first day of the month, came the word of the Lobd by 
Haggal the prophet onto Zerabbabel the son of Shealtiel, 
governor of Jadah, and to Joshua the son of Josedech, the 
high-priest, saying, Thus speaketh the Lobd of hosts, saying, 
This people say. The time is not come, the time that the 
Lobd's house should be built. Then came the word of the 
Lobd by Haggai the prophet, saying, — 

Is it time for you, ye, 

To dwell in your ceiled houses, 

And this house lie waste ? 

Now therefore thus saith the Lobd of hosts, — 

Consider your ways. 
• Ye have sown much — and bring in little ; 
Ye eat — ^but ye have not enough ; 
Ye drink — but ye are not filled with drink ; 
Ye clothe you — ^but there is none warm ; 
And he that eameth wages — earneth wages to put it 
. into a bag with holes. 



John x. 22-30. 

And it was at Jerusalem, the feast of the dedication, and it 
was winter. And Jesus was walking in the temple in Solo- 
mon's porch. Then came the Jews round about Him, and 
said unto Him, How long dost Thou hold us in suspense ? 
If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly. 

Jesus answered them, I told you, and ye do not believe * — 



* The weight of MS. authority is in favour of the present 
tense. 
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the works that I do in my Father's name, they bear witness 
of me ; but ye do not believe, because ye are not of my sheep, 
as I said unto you. 

My sheep hear my Yoice— and I know them ; 
And they follow me — and I give unto them eternal life ; 
And they shall in no wise * perish imto all eternity ; 
Neither shall any one pluck them out of my hand. 
My Father, who gave them me, is greater than all. 
And no one can pluck them out of my Father's hand. 
I and the Father — we are one. 

It is needless to point out how completely the 
force and beauty of these passages are destroyed 
by the mode of paragraphing adopted in our 
authorized version of the Scriptures. No other 
work: in our language has been subjected to such 
a mode of treatment^ and it is no mean testimony 
to the divine origin of the Bible that it has won 
the highest place in popular favour in spite of 
the positively repulsive form in which it is pre- 
sented to us, such as would have been utterly 
fatal to the success of any other book. Take for 
example the following extract from Sir William 
Napier's ^' History of the Peninsular War,'' the 
concluding paragraph in his description of the 
battle of Albuera. 



* The Greek double negative has no corresponding expres- 
sion in our language ; in the New Testament it is frequently 
rendered by "in no wise," e.g,^ "I will in no wise cast out," 
" one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law." 
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Such a gallant line, issuing Snch a gallant line, issning 
from the midst of the smoke, from the midst of the smoke, 
and rapidly separating itself And rapidly separating itself 
from the confused and broken from the confused and broken 
multitude, startled the enemy^s multitude, 
heavy masses, which were in- Startled the enemy's heavy 
creasing and pressing onwards masses, which were increasing 
as to an assured victory ; they and pressing onwards as to an 
wavered, hesitated, and then assured victory ; 
vomiting forth a storm of fire. They wavered, hesitated, and 
hastily endeavoured to enlarge then vomiting forth a storm of 
their front, while a fearful dis- fire, 

charge of grape from all their Hastily endeavoured to en- 
artillery whistled through the large their front, 
British ranks. Myers was kil- While a fearful discharge of 
led; Cole and the three colonels, grape from aU their artillery 
Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawk- whistled through the British 
shawe, fell wounded, and the ranks. 

fusilier battalions, struck by Myers was killed; Cole and 
the iron tempest, reeled and the three colonels, Ellis, Blake- 
staggered like sinking ships, ney, and Hawkshawe, fell 
Suddenly and sternly recover- wounded, 
ing, they closed on their terri- And the fusilier battalions, 
ble enemies, and then was seen struck by the iron tempest, 
with what a strength and ma- reeled and staggered like sink- 
jesty the British soldier fights, ing ships. 
In vain did Soult, by voice and Suddenly and sternly re- 
gesture, animate his French- covering, they closed on their 
men ; in vain did the hardiest terrible enemies. 

And then was seen with 

what a strength and majesty 

the British soldier fights. 
In vain did Soult, by voice 

and gesture, animate his 

Frenchmen ; 
In vain did the hardiest 
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Teterans, extricating themselyes Tetefans, extricating them- 
from the crowded columns* selyes from the crowded 
sacrifice their lives to gain time colnmns, sacrifice their lives 
for the mass to open oat on to gain time for the mass to 
such a fair field ; in vain did open oat on such a fair field ; 
the mass itself bear np, and, In vain did the mass itself 
fiercely striving, fire indiscri- bear np, and, fiercely striving, 
minately on friends and foes, fire indiscriminately on friends 
while the horsemen hovering and foes, 
on the flank threatened to While the horsemen hover- 
charge the advancing line, lag on the- fiank threatened to 
Nothing could stop that asto- charge the advancing line, 
nishing infantry; no sudden Nothing could stop that 
burst of undisciplined valour, astonishing infantry; 
no nervous enthusiasm, weak- No sudden burst of undisci- 
enedthe stability of their order; plined valour, no nervous en- 
their flashing eyes were bent thusiasm, weakened the sta- 
on the dark columns in their bility of their order : 
front ; their measured tread Their flashing eyes were bent 
shook the ground ; their dread- on the dark columns in their 
ful volleys swept away the front; their measured tread 
head of every formation ; their shook the ground ; 
deafening shouts overpowered Their dreadful volleys swept 
the dissonant cries that broke away the head of every for- 
from all parts of the tumultu- mation ; 

ous crowd, as foot by foot and Their deafening shouts over- 

with a horrid carnage it was powered the dissonant cries 

driven by the incessant vigour that broke from all parts of 

of the attack to the farthest the tumultuous crowd, 

edge of the hill. In vain did As foot by foot and with a 

the French reserves, joining horrid carnage it was driven 

by the incessant vigour of the 

attack to the farthest edge of 

thehiU. 
In vain did the French 

reserves, joining with the 
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with the straggling mnltitade, straggling multitude, endea- 

endeavour to sustain the fight ; your to sustain the fight ; 

their efforts only increased the their efforts only increased the 

irremediable confusion, and irremediable cotifusion, 

the mighty mass giving way And the mighty mass giving 

like a loosened cliff, went head- way like a loosened cliff, went 

long down the ascent. The headlong down the ascent, 

rain flowed after in streams The rain flowed after in 

discoloured with blood, and streams discoloured with blood, 

fifteen' hundred un wounded and fifteen hundred unwounded 

men, the remnant of six thou- men, 

sand unconquerable British The remnant of six thousand 

soldiers, stood triumphant on unconquerable British soldiers, 

the fatal 'hill 1 stood triumphant on the fatal 

hilll 



Let any one read this splendid passage verse 
by verse, as portions of the Bible are read Sun- 
day after Sunday in many of our places of wor- 
ship, and he will not fail to note how completely 
its power is destroyed. The Church of England 
has with great wisdom dispensed with the verse 
divisions in the passages selected for daily read- 
ing from the epistles and gospels. 

A few words must also ' be devoted to the 
headings of the chapters. These, as has been 
often remarked, are frequently neither accurate 
nor just. Jewish readers have complained that 
when the prophets speak of sin, the sin is laid to 
the charge of the Jews ; when of holiness and 
victory, it is the holiness and victory of the 
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Church. The marginal notes will also need 
revising; it is obvious from what has already 
been said that some of the present ones will 
have to be omitted and new ones inserted. 
But I have not time to enter upon a fuller dis- 
cussion of these points. 

We will now proceed to examine and classify 
those passages which have been found to be 
defective, taking as the basis of our classification 
the nature and extent of the evil to which they 
give rise. We shall then be in a position to 
decide how far the work of revision should 
extend. 

And jirBty as most important of all, we note 
those passages which, as they stand in our 
version, involve clear doctrinal error. 

Secondly, we note passages which have been 
either foisted into the text, or garbled, in order 
to afford support to doctrines commonly received 
as correct. 

Thirdly, we have that large class of passages 
which, from being improperly rendered, are at 
variance either with other parts of Scripture, or 
with well-ascertained fact. 

Now with regard to each of these classes of 
error, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
correction is imperatively demanded, alike by 
loyalty to God^s truth and by honesty to our 
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fellow-men. Wherever we have good reason for 
believing that by means of an improper render- 
ing, a door is opened for the admission of false 
doctrine, a duty is laid upon us to do our utmost 
to remove the cause of stumbling, lest by know- 
ingly permitting it to remain we become 
chargeable with the fall of a brother. Neither 
if we truly love the Bible, can we endure to see 
occasion given to its enemies to bring against 
it charges of unfaithfulness. Least of all may 
we consent to do evil that good may come, and 
continue to pollute the word of truth with 
forgeries in order to support our views of 
Christian doctrine. If the beliefs we hold are 

4 

true, they need not the support of man^s inven- 
tions j if untrue, the sooner their untruthfulness 
is brought to light and they are cast away, the 
better it will be for our peace of mind and 
prosperity of soul. 

Passages which, as they now stand, tend to 
obscure the meaning of the divine word, 
should also as far as possible be cleared up. 
In many cases where there has been an evident 
blunder, or where the obscurity arises from a 
change in the meaning of the terms employed, 
this can easily be done ; in some cases, however, 
tact will be required to avoid giving an interpre- 
tation in place of a translation of the original. 
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The argument of faithfulness requires also that 
renderings involving mere verbal inaccuracies, 
or which inadequately represent the meaning of 
the original, should be revised, with a view to their 
improvement, if such be found practicable with- 
out sacrificing thereby the freshness and raciness 
which so eminently characterize our present ver- 
sion. Great care will, indeed, be needed to 
avoid falling into the error of over-correction : 
an error which will certainly ensure the rejection 
of any revised version in which it shall be found 
to prevail to any considerable extent. 

And lastly, debatable passages "had better be 
left as they now stand. The principle that the 
least possible change consistent with faithfulness 
shall be made, is a most wholesome one ; and it 
is only when the opinion of the general body of 
scholars and critics is decidedly in favour of an 
alteration, that any alteration should be per- 
mitted. 

It is now time to turn our attention to the 
revision which, is now in progress. For many 
years past, the fact that a revision was desirable 
has been increasingly felt, and on two occasions 
proposals for carrying one into efiect were laid 
before Convocation and the House of Commons. 
These proposals, although well meant, were hasty 
and ill considered, and met the fate which 
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usually atteads crnde and unmatured scL ernes. 
It was felt, moreover, that -public opinion was 
not suflSciently enlightened on the subject to 
admit of a revision being undertaken with good 
prospect of success. Translations of different 
portions of the Bible were put forth by many 
persons with the object of showing the nature 
and extent of the alterations that were deemed 
necessary. Of these, we may especially notice 
a translation of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
by Wellbeloved, Smith and Porter, members of 
the Unitarian body, and translations of several 
books of the New Testament by five clergymen. 
Works on the subject of revision were also pub- 
lished — ^by Scholefield, Trench, EUicott, and 
others, in favour of revision; by Marsh, 
Gumming, McCaul, and others, against it. 
Public interest was thus awakened, the belief 
that a certain measure of revision was desir* 
able grew day by day, and at last the matter 
Was deemed ripe for action. On the 10th of 
February, 1870, a resolution was moved in the 
Upper House of Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury, by the late Bishop of Winchester, 
and seconded by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. This resolution, which had reference 
only to the New Testament, was most favourably 
received, extended at once to the Old Testament, 
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and carried by considerable majorities in both 
Houses of Convocation. Invitations were sent 
to a number of eminent biblical scholars, some 
belonging to the Church of England, others to 
various Nonconformist bodies ; and a committee 
of Revisers was ultimately formed and divided 
into two companies, one of which was to under- 
take the revision of the Old Testament, the other 
that of the New Testament. A few leading 
principles were drawn up for their guidance, 
which are as follows : — 

,1. To introduce as few alterations as possible 
into the text of the authorized version consis- 
tently with faithfulness. 

2. To •limit, as far as possible, the expression 
of such alterations to the language of the 
authorized and earlier English versious. 

8. Each company to go twice over the portion 
to be revised, once provisionally, the second time 
finally, and on principles of voting as is herein- 
after provided. 

4. That the text to be adopted be that for 
which the evidence is decidedly preponderating ; 
and that when the text so adopted differs from 
that from which the authorized version was made 
the alteration be indicated in the margin. 

5. To make or retain no change in the text on 
the second and final revision by each company. 
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except two-thirds of those present approve of the 
same, but on the first revision to decide by 
simple majorities. 

6. In every case of proposed alteration that 
may have given rise to discussion, to defer the 
voting thereupon till the next meeting, whenso- 
ever the same shall be required by one-third of 
those present at the meeting, such intended vote 
to be announced in the notice for the next meeting. 

7. To revise the headings of chapters, pages, 
paragraphs, italics, and punctuation, 

8. To refer, on the part of each company, when 
considered desirable, to divines, scholars, and 
literary men, whether at home or abroad, for 
their opinions. 

9. That the work of each company be com- 
municated to the other as it is completed, in 
order that there may be as little deviation from 
uniformity as possible. 

10. That the special or bye rules for each 
company be as follows : — 

1. To make all corrections in writing pre- 
vious to the meeting. 

2. To place all the corrections due to textual 
considerations on the left-hand margin, and 
all other corrections on the right-hand margin. 

3. To transmit to the chairman, in case of 
being unable to attend, the corrections pro- 
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posed in 'the portion agreed upon for considera- 
tion. 

The list of Revisers is as follows : — 

OLD TESTAMENT COMPANY. 
The Bishop of Winchester (Dr. E. Habold Bbownb)^ chairman. 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells (Lord A. Hebyey). 
The Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Oluvant). 
The Bishop of St. David's (Dr. Gonnop Thiblwall). 
The Dean of Ganterbnry (Dr. Paynb Smith). 
Archdeacon Habbison. 
Archdeacon Boss (deceased). 
The Bev. Canon Selwtn. 
The Bev. Dr. Kay. 

The Bey. W. L. Alexandeb, D.D., Edinbnrgh. 
B. L. Bensley, Esq., University Library, Cambridge. 
The Bey. Professor Bibbell, St. Andrew's, N.B. 
Professor Cheneby, King's College, London. 
The Bey. Professor Dayidbon, Edinburgh. 
The Bey. Dr. Dayies, Baptist College, Begent's Park. 
The Bey. Dr. Douglas, Glasgow. 
The Bey. C. J. Elliott, Windsor (deceased). 
The Bey., Principal Faibbaibn, Glasgow. 
The Bey. F. Field, Norwich. 

The Bey. J. D. Geden, Wesleyan College, Manchester. 
The Bey. Dr. Ginsbubo, Binfield, Berks. 
The Bey. Dr. Gotch, Baptist College, Bristol. 
The Bey. Professor W. S. Leathes, Kiiig's College, London. 
The Bey. J. B. Lumby, Cambridge. 
The Bey. Professor McGill, St. Andrew's (deceased). 
The Bey. Canon Pebowke, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The Bey. Professor Plumptbe (resigned). 
The Bey. A. H. Sayce, Qneen's College, Oxford. 
Professor Smith, Aberdeen. 
The Bey. Professor Weib, Glasgow. 

Secretary, — ^W. Aldib Wbioht, Esq., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. B 
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NEW TESTAMENT COMPANY. 

The Bishop of Glonoester and Brifitol (Dr. Ellicott), chairman. 

The Bishop of Salisbaiy (Dr. Mobbbley). 

The Bishop of Winchester (Dr. S. Wilbebvpbce) (deceased). 

The Dean of Westminster (Dr. A. P. Stanley). 

The Dean of Canterbury (Dr. H. Alfobd) (deceased). 

The Dean of Bochester (Dr. Scott). 

The Dean of Lincohi (Dr. Blaxbslxy). 

Archdeacon Bicebbsteth. 

The Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Tbknch). 

The Bishop of St. Andrew's (Dr. Chables Woboswobth). 

The Bey. Dr. Angus, Baptist College, Begent's Park. 

The Bev. Dr. David Bbown, Free Church College, Aberdeen. 

The Bev. Professor Eadds, Glasgow. 

The Bev. F. J. A. Hobt, Cambridge. 

The BeT. W. G. Humphby, London. 

The Bey. Canon Kennedy, Cambridge. 

Archdeacon Lee, Dublin. 

The Bey. Canon Liohtvoot, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Bey. Professor Millioan, Aberdeen. 

The Bey. Professor Moxtlton, Wesleyan College, Bichmond. 

The Bey. Professor Nbwth, New College, London. 

The Bey. Professor Palmeb, Oxford. 

The Bey. Professor Bobebts, St. Andrew's. 

The Bey. Dr. Scbiyeneb, Grampound. 

The Bey. Dr. G. Vance Smith, York. 

Dr. Tbeqelles, Plymouth (resigned). 

The Bey. Dr. Vaughan, Master of the Temple. 

The Bey. Canon Westcott, Peterborough. 

Secretary. — The Bey. J. Tboxttbeok, Westminster. 

On the 22nd of June, 1870, the New Testa- 
ment company commenced work, sitting in the 
Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster. The Old 
Testament company met for the first time on the 
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SOtli of the same month, at the rooms of the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge. Each company previously to commencing 
its labours having met in Henry VII/s chapel at 
Westminster, and there received the Communion 
from the hands of Dean Stanley. The Old Testa- 
ment Revisers were directed to begin by revising 
the Pentateuch ; and the New Testament com- 
pany was to take first in hand the three syn- 
optical gospels. 

Up to the present time the Old Testament 
company has once gone through the Old Testa- 
ment as far as the Second Book of Samuel, and 
the Psalms. The Pentateuch has been twice 
gone over, and the revised version of the Book 
of Genesis compared with the translation prepared 
by the American Revisers. The New Testament 
company has revised once the gospels, the Acts, 
and the catholic epistles. The first three gospels 
have been examined a second time, and the result 
compared with that obtained by the American 
Revisers. It is believed that the New Testament 
in its revised form may be ready for publication 
in about five years^ time ; the Old Testament wiU 
not be completed for at least ten years to come. 

One of the American Revisers, who visited 
England in the year 1871, gives the following 
interesting description of the manner in which 
the work of revision is conducted. '^ It was my 
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privilege/' he says, ^^to attend, by special invita- 
tion, the sessions of the two companies in the 
Deanery of Westminster, and to observe their 
mode of operation. I was very favourably im- 
pressed with the scholarly ability, the conscien- 
tious accuracy and thoroughness, the reverent 
spirit, and truly Christian harmony which charac- 
terize the labours of the Revisers. Every question 
of textual criticism and exegesis receives careful 
attention, and every word and its best rendering 
are minutely discussed.. The Revisers come 
thoroughly prepared to each session ; the several 
parts of the task, as readings, marginal refer- 
ences, being assigned to sub-committees. In 
this way they finish, on an average, about forty 
verses a day.'' 

As has already been intimated, the leading 
scholars and divines in America are co-operating 
in the work of revision. The members of the 
British committee had no sooner met for work, 
than they decided to seek the help of their 
brethren on the other side of the Atlantic. For 
this purpose, communications were opened with 
Dr. Philip Schaff, Professor in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York. As he has 
published a work on the subject of revision, 
giving an account of these negotiations and of 
their result in the formation of an American 
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Committee of Revisers, it will be best to give his 
own story of what took place, abbreviating where 
necessary. He says, ''In August, 1870, Dr. 
Joseph Angus, of Regent^s Park College, Lon- 
don, arrived in New York, with a letter from 
Bishop EUicott, Chairman of the New Testament 
Company, authorising him to open negotiations 
for the formation of an American Committee of 
Revision. At his request, I prepared a draft of 
rules for co-operation, and a list of names of 
biblical scholars who would probably best repre- 
sent the different denominations and literary 
institutions in the movement. The suggestions 
were submitted to the British committee, and 
substantially approved. Then followed an in- 
teresting oflScial correspondence, conducted, on 
behalf of the British committee, by the Bishop 
of Winchester, the Dean of Westminster, the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and Dr. Angus. 
I was empowered by the British committee to 
select and invite scholars from non-episcopal 
Churches ; the nomination of members from the 
American Episcopal Church was, for obvious 
reasons, • placed in the hands of some of its 
bishops j but, as they declined to take action, I 
was requested to fill out the list. It is not 
necessary in this place to enter into details. I 
will only state the result of the negotiations : — 
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• LIST OF AMERICAN REVISERS. 

OLD TESTAMENT COMPANY. 

Professor Charles A. Aiken, D.D,, Princeton, N.J. 
Professor Thohas J^ Conant, D.D., Brooklyn. N.Y. 
Professor Geobqb E. Day, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 
Professor John Db Witt, D.D., New Brunswick, N.J. 
Professor William JHenby Green, D.D., Princeton, N.J. 
Professor .Gborob Emlen Hare, D.D., Philadelphia, Pennsyl. 
Professor Chablbs P. Krattth, D.D., Philadelphia, Pennsyl. 
Professor Tatlbb Lewis, LL.D., Schenectady, N.T. 
Professor Charles M. Mead, D.D., Andover, Mass. 
Professor Joseph Packard, B.I)., Fairfax, Yirg. 
Professor Calvin E. Stowe, B.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor Jambs Strong, S.T.B., Madison, N.J. * 

Professor C. V. A. Van Dtck, M.D., Beyrut, Syria. 

NEW TESTAMENT COMPANY. 

Bight Bev. Alfred Lee, D.I)., Wilmington, Delaware. 
Professor Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Bev. G. B. Crooks, D.D., New York. 
Chancellor Howard Cbosbt, D.D., LL.D., New York Univ. 
Professor Timothy Dwight, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 
Professor H. B. Hagkett, D.D., LL.D., Bochester, N.Y. 
Professor James Hadley, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 
Professor Charles Hodge, D.D., LL.D., Princeton, N.J. 
Professor A. C. £endrioe, D.D., Bochester, N.Y. 
Professor Matthew B. Biddle, D.D., Hartford, Conn. . 
Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., New York. 
Professor Charles Short, LL.D., New York. 
Professor Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D., New York. 
Professor J. Henry Thayer, D.D., Andover, Mass. 
Professor W. F. Warren, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Bev. Edward A. Washburn, D.D., New York. 
Bev. Thbo. D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 
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''In the delicate task of selection^ reference 
was had, first of all, to ability, experience, and 
reputation in biblical learning and criticism; 
next, to denominational connection and standing, 
so as to bare a fair representation of the leading 
Churches and theological institutions ; and last, 
to local convenience, in order to secure regular 
attendance/* 

A meeting of the American Bevisers was con- 
vened at Dr. Schaflfs house in New York, on the 
7th of December, 1871, Dr. Howson, Dean of 
Chester, being present by special invitation. A 
president and secretary were appointed, and a 
constitution drawn up, the most important pro- 
visions of which are as follows : — 

I. The American committee, invited by the 
British committee engaged in the revision of the 
authorized English version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures to co-operate with them, shall be com- 
posed of biblical scholars and divines in the 
United States. 

II. This committee shall have the power to 
elect its officers, to add to its number, and to fill 
its own vacancies. 

III. The officers shall consist of a president, a 
corresponding secretary, and a treasurer. The 
president shall conduct the official correspond- 
ence with the British Revisers. The secretary 
shall conduct tlie homo correspondence. 
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rV. New members of the committee, and cor- 
responding members, most be nominated at a 
previous meeting, and elected nnanimously by 
ballot. 

V. The American committee shall co-operate 
with the British companies on the basis of the 
principles and rules of revision adopted by the 
British committee. 

VI. The American committee shall consist of 
two companies, the one for the revision of the 
authorized version of the Old Testament, the 
other for the revision of iiie authorized version 
of the New Testament. 

VII. Each company shall elect its own chair- 
man and recording secretary! 

Vni. The British companies will submit to 
the American companies, from time to time, 
such portions of their work as have passed the 
first revision, and the American companies will 
transmit their criticisms and suggestions to the 
British companies before the second revision. 

IX. A joint meeting of the American and 
British companies shall be held, if possible, in 
London, before final action. 

X. The American committee to pay their own 
expenses. 

The first meeting of the American committee 
of Bevisers. took place on October 4th, 1872, at 
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the Bible Hoase^ New York, when the two com- 
panies were permanently organized by the elec- 
tion of the general officers of the committee, and 
the officers of the two companies, as prescribed 
by the constitution. The two companies have 
since continued to meet regularly once a month 
at New York. 

There are many persons of deep and earnest 
piety, some of them possessing sound learning 
and sound judgment, who are still opposed to any 
alteration being made in our authorized version. 
It is well to note the reasons adduced in justifi- 
cation of this opposition, although some of them 
are so trifling that they might well be left to 
find their own refutation were they not advanced 
by men holding prominent positions in religious 
society, and whose words are caught up and 
treasured by multitudes. We are told that '^ our 
beloved Bible has been sent to the crucible to 
be melted down^^ — that ^^the new version will 
be thin, squeaking, and Frenchified^' — ^that it 
will not be authorized — that there will be two 
Bibles in opposition to one another — that nearly 
all are willing to accept the present Bible — ^and, 
lastly, that if the great mass of Bible-readers 
were polled, the vote would be cast against 
revision. 
It will be needless, after what has already 
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been said, Jbo attempt any further refutation of 
the two first objections. They were made before 
the Committee of Bevisers had been appointed, 
or the rules for their guidance drawn up. No 
one would make such objections now, and there 
is little doubt that those by whom they were 
advanced have since found cause to withdraw 
them, even though their opinions on the general 
question of revision may remain unchanged. 
The objection that a revised version will not be 
authorized has no force whatever, for our present 
version, though invariably spoken of as the 
'^ authorized version,*^ has no claim whatever to 
that distinction. It was made by the king^a 
special command, but it was never adopted by 
Parliament, nor by orders in council, nor even by 
Convocation. The Bishops' Bible is the only 
version that can claim to be authorized. The 
only parts of our version that have the sanction 
of authority are those portions of the gospels 
and epistles which, by the Act of Uniformity, 
were incorporated with the Prayer-Book. A 
clergyman is bound to read them, but there is 
•nothing to prevent his using, for the rest of 
Scripture, the Bishops' Bible, or the Genevan, 
or any other version he may think proper. It is 
not by virtue of royal or ecclesiastical authority, 
but by sheer force of superior merit,' that our 
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version has won the proud position it now occu- 
pies ; and we have good reason to believe that a 
revision well conceived and faithfully carried out, 
will give us a Bible to which our authorized 
version will have in its turn to give way. For 
a time, the two versions will stand side by side, 
and it will be seen on the one hand how small is 
the amount of alteration in the better known 
parts of Scripture; while on the other hand, 
those portions of the word of God which have 
long been neglected because of the obscure and 
even unintelligible form in which they are now 
presented, will be hailed as a new revelation by 
the many to whom they have long been as a 
sealed book. 

We are told, moreover, that the majority of 
Bible-readers would vote against a revision. 
This assertion) though put forward with confi- 
dence, is mere matter of conjecture; but even 
supposing that on trial it should prove true, I 
cannot see that it would have any force as an 
argument against revision. There is a story, 
which has come down from pre-Reformation 
timesj of an old priest, who, in saying mass, was 
observed to substitute for the Latin word " sump- 
simus,^^ ''we have taken,^' the meaningless ex» 
pression '' mumpsimus.^^ Some persons present 
having pointed out the mistake, he replied angrily. 
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that he had Bting mass that way for thirty years, 
and did not intend to change his old mumpsimus 
for their new-fangled eumpsimics. It would 
indeed be a lamentable spectacle were the great 
body of English Bible-readers to follow the 
example of the old mass-priest, and, taking their 
stand on their mumpsimus, refuse to part with 
acknowledged errors because of their antiquity ; 
but it would be none the less our duty to pro- 
claim what we believe to be the truth, whether 
our testimony were received or rejected. 

There is, however, another class of arguments 
which merit serious and candid attention, and 
which are of value as indicating some of the 
difficulties, which do undoubtedly lie in the way 
of any attempt at revision. An eminent divine, 
belonging to the evangelical party in the Church 
of England, has very forcibly pointed out the 
urgent need there is that those to whom the 
work of revision is entrusted should be men in 
whom sound piety and sound scholarship are 
united ; and questions the possibility of finding a 
body of men possessing in a high degree both of 
these necessary qualifications. Happily, we may 
consider that this difficulty has been surmounted. 
In the present Committee of Eevisers we possess 
a band of men which' in respect of either of these 
qualifications is equal, if not superior, te that 
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glorious company of learned and godly men to 
whose labours we owe our much-loved English 
Bible. Another objection that has been started, 
namely, that it will be impossible to secure the 
united action of Churchmen and Dissenters, of 
Americans and Englishmen, in this great work, 
has in like manner been set at rest. Scholars in 
England and America, representing all denomi- 
nations, are working harmoniously together, and 
aflPording one more testimony to the fact that 
differences of opinion on minor matters will never 
prevent truly Christian men from uniting their 
efforts for the furtherance of divine truth. 

The objection which some persons have ad- 
vanced, that a revision will tend to unsettle men's 
minds, has, unhappily, lost whatever fotce it may 
once have possessed. Men^s minds are already 
unsettled to an alarming extent; books and 
pamphlets are at the present time circulating 
extensively among high and low, in which the 
historical authenticity of whole books of the Bible, 
nay, the divine origin of the Bible itself, is 
directly challenged. Bather may it be urged 
that a revision, honestly and discreetly carried 
out, will tend to reassure those whose fears have 
been aroused for the truth, by showing them how 
comparatively insignificant are the changes de- 
manded even by the advanced scholarship of 
our own times. 
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And lastly, the argument that any revision 
now will only encourage further alteration in the 
future, we may set aside as a mere foreboding of 
evilj remarking, however, that a course of 
cowardly inaction at the present time might very 
probably have led to a revision at some future 
period, in which changes would be made far more 
sweeping than any which are now in contempla- 
tion. 

And above all, it should be borne in mind by 
those who object to a revision, that the new 
version, whenever it shall appear in print, will not 
be forced upon men's acceptance, but will be left 
to make its way unaided by aught save its own 
intrinsic merits, and the goodwill we may 
naturally expect to see accorded to it as an honest 
effort to do good. If it fail, it will be' because 
it has deserved to fail ; if it succeed, it will be 
because it has proved worthy to be received and 
acknowledged as England's Bible, not as super- 
seding or setting aside our present and honoured 
version, but rather as being that version itself, 
purified of its dross, cleansed from whatever has 
dulled its first lustre and beauty j such, in fact, 
as its translators would have made it had they 
lived in our time, and possessed the advantages 
which we enjoy. May we not, therefore, ask our 
objectors to lay aside for the time their objections. 
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and nnite with the advocates of revision in aiding 
and encouraging in every way possible those to 
whose wisdom and faithfulness has been commit- 
ted this most arduous and responsible work of 
revision ? 

Arduous and responsible we may well call it. 
Never, during upwards of two centuries and a 
half, have English learning and good sense been 
submitted to so severe a test ; never, since the 
present version was made, has an enterprise de- 
manding the constant exercise of so many high and 
rare qualifications been undertaken by a body of 
Christian scholars ; never has a work been entered 
upon for which the constant presence and aid of 
God^s Holy Spirit has been more urgently needed 
by those engaged in it, or upon whose successful 
prosecution so many high and important issues 
will depend. And it is a work whose results will 
not be seen for many years to come. The Re- 
visers are labouring, other men will be called to 
enter into their labours. Their work is not for 
time but for eternity; their reward they will 
reap in heaven, not on earth. Some who met 
for communion in the Abbey have already fallen 
asleep; others will doubtless have passed away 
before the result of their labours .has seen the 
light ; the latest survivor of the band will have 
been called to his rest before it has been univer- 
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sally recognised as taking the place of onr present 
English Bible. Let us pray, then, for our 
Revisers, that to each one of them may be abund- 
antly vouchsafed the guidance, the support, the 
quickening and energizing influence of the Holy 
Spirit j let us pray for their work, that in God's 
good providence it may be well and successfully 
completed, and prove the means of making many 
wise unto salvation through .faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. 
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